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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 

Slowly, but surely, in America, the concept of 
individual freedom and equality for all citizens is 
approaching reality. 

Within the past few weeks we have seen tangible 
results of the growing conviction in America that 
those inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness belong equally to minorities 
as weil as to majority groups. Affirmation of 
these rights is contained in a report submitted to 
the White House by the President’s Committee 
on Civil Rights. 

To paraphrase the report, our record in obtain- 
ing for all citizens these basic American rights has 
been neither as bad as our detractors paint it, nor 
as good as people of good will would like it to be. 
We have not secured for our minorities those 
rights to safety and security of the individual; the 
right to the privileges of citizenship. We have 
limited the right to freedom of conscience and ex- 
pression, and the right to equality of opportunity. 
Regrettably, as the Committee reports, the goal, 
though clear. is yet to be reached. 

Here in the Department of Labor we are seeking 
to extend those basic concepts of America insofar 
as they apply to the day-to-day operations of our 
Department. Our principal function is to pro- 
mote the welfare of all wage earners, regardless of 
race, color, creed, or national origin. 

The contributions made to the war effort by 
Negro men and women demonstrated their com- 
petency in the production lines of industry. Their 
production equalled that of any other group. In 
many sections of the country their record in the 
war years dissolved much of the prejudice which 
in years past barred them from utilization of 
their highest skills and earning power. 
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BUDGET FOR CITY WORKER’S FAMILY DESCRIBED FOR CONGRESS 





Based on Needs and Modest but Adequate Purchases 


What is contained in a city worker’s family 
budget has been described and its cost has been 
estimated for March 1946 and June 1947 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for 34 large cities in 
the United States. The results will be presented 
to the Congressional Joint Committee on the 
Economie Report in its inquiry into living costs. 

This budget was developed at the request of the 
Labor and Federal Security Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations. The sub- 
committee wanted to know the relative differences 
in living costs between cities and, in addition, the 
total number of ‘‘dollars required for the average 
worker in overalls to live in these cities.” It is not 
a “subsistence”’ budget, nor is it a “luxury” budget: 
it isan attempt to describe and measure a modest 
but adequate standard of living. 

The budget was derived under the general guid- 
ance of a technical committee composed of special- 
sts and technicians in this subject. 


Standards and Methods 

BLS first developed the list of items and quanti- 
les making up a budget for a city worker’s family, 
then obtained prices for these goods and services 
id worked out dollar totals for the 34 large cities 
overed in its consumer price indexes. 

A family of four was used as the basis for the 
ilculation. Estimated budget totals for families 
{2,3, and 5 persons will be available, but without 
etails of expenditures. 

The family includes an employed father, a house- 
rife not gainfully employed, and two children, a 
grlof§ and a boy of 13, both in school. The bud- 
zet was designed to represent the estimated dollar 
ost required to maintain this family adequately 
losatisfy prevailing standards of what is necessary 
or health, efficiency, the nurture of children, and 
participation in community activities. 


Appropriate scientific standards wherever avail- 
ble have been used as a starting point. For foods 
* recommendations of the Food and Nutrition 


Board of the National Research Council set the 
basic standards of nutritional adequacy. For hous- 
ing, standards established by the American Pub- 
lic Health Association’s Committee on the Hy- 
giene of Housing and the Federal Public Housing 
Administration were adopted. 

For clothing and other goods and services, lists 
were based on records of actual family purchases 
obtained in surveys made by BLS over a period 
of years by interviews with housewives. 

The budget is unique in that it represents the 
actual choices of American families. 


No Dependents 

The level of living it represents is indicated by 
a brief description of some of the standards. First 
of all, the family lives in a separate house or apart- 
ment; there are no lodgers or co-tenants, and the 
husband has no dependents other than his wife 
and children. The dwelling is rented, contains five 
rooms, including a kitchen and a bathroom, and 
is supplied with hot and cold running water. There 
is at least one window in each room, to afford day- 
light illumination and ventilation, and electric 
lighting equipment is installed in each room. The 
heating equipment and amount of fuel required to 
maintain an average room temperature of 70° F. 
in winter varies in accordance with the city’s 
climate. 

The wife does all cooking, cleaning, and laundry 
without paid assistance. The home is equipped 
with the usual housefurnishings and the mechani- 
“al aids which are considered household necessi- 
ties—a gas or electric cook stove, a mechanical 
refrigerator, and a washing machine. Some furni- 
ture, kitchenware, appliances, and household linens 
are purchased each year to maintain household 
inventories. The budget includes the supplies of 
soap and cleaning materials essential to cleanliness. 

The food budget provides specific foods and 
quantities that both approximate nutritional 
standards and are typical of those purchased by 

















































American families whose diets are satisfactory 
according to the allowances recommended by the 
National Research Council. They are not the selee- 
tions of experts who may know much more about 
the “best buys” in food values than the average 
housewife, but rather what families do eat. Menus 
may be changed within the food allowances speci- 
fied to provide variety and to satisfy the tastes of 
individual families. For example, meat can be 
served for dinner several times a week; if the 
cheaper cuts of beef, pork, lamb, and veal are 
served on weekdays, a chicken or a roast may be 
served on Sunday and a turkey on Thanksgiving. 


Lunches Purchased 

About 5 percent of the meals are purchased 
away from home, principally lunches bought at 
work. Most of the lunches, however, are prepared 
at home and carried to work or school. Two nickel 
ice cream cones, a 5-cent candy bar, two bottles 
of soft drinks, and a bottle of beer could be pur- 
chased each week with the small amount allowed 
for such items. 

The clothing list provides for the variations for 
families in different climates. Purchases for the 
husband include one heavy wool suit every 2 years, 
one light wool suit every 3 years, five shirts and 
two pairs of shoes every year; for the wife, a heavy 
wool coat every 4 years, four dresses and three 
pairs of shoes each year; for the boy, one sweater 
or jacket, two pairs of trousers, three shirts, and 
three pairs of shoes each year; for the girl, one 
snow suit or heavy coat every 2 years, four dresses 
and four pairs of shoes each year. As in the case 
of foods, the specific items may be varied within 
the budget totals to satisfy individual family 
requirements. 


The cities covered in this survey were: 


Atlanta, Ga., Baltimore, Md., Birmingham, Ala., | 

Boston, Mass., Buffalo, N. Y., Chieago, Ill, Cin- 
|} cinnati, Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio, Denver, Colo., 
| Detroit, Mich., Houston, Tex., Indianapolis, Ind., 
| Jacksonville, Fla., Kansas City, Mo., Los Angeles, 
| Calif., Manchester, N. H., Memphis, Tenn., Mil- 
| waukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., Mobile, Ala., 
New Orleans, La., New York, N. Y., Norfolk, Va., 
| Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, Pa., Portland, Maine, 
| Portland, Oreg., Richmond, Va., St. Louis, Mo., 
|} San Francisco, Calif., Savannah, Ga., Scranton, Pa., 

Seattle, Wash., and Washington, D. C. 








Local transportation needs include travel to 
work and to high school and trips to downtown 
shopping areas, churches, movies, meetings of 
organizations, and social visits. A used automobile 
is provided for some families, but the standard 
does not imply that each family must have one, 
but rather that the family uses transportation 
preferred in the area. In New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia, for example, most of the travel is by 
public transportation; in other large cities the 
majority of families have a car. 


Radio and Recreation 

The family owns a small radio, buys one daily 
newspaper, including Sunday, and 32 copies of 
some popular-priced magazine in a year. Movies 
are attended by the husband, wife, and daughter 
once in 3 weeks, and by the son once in 2 weeks 
A small sum is allocated for children’s toys and 
games, pets, camera supplies, and dues to social 
and recreational clubs, such as the Boy Scouts 
and women’s civic organizations. School expenses 
cover books and supplies as required in each city 
and dues for school clubs and entertainments 
The husband has a 
weeks, the son every 5 weeks, and the wife and 
Minor personal pur- 


haircut about once every 


daughter every 3 months. 
chases are provided for. A telephone at home i 
not included, but an average of three local calls 


each week are provided. 


Taxes Included 

The report shows an average cost for such items 
as personal taxes, Federal and State income taxes 
and poll taxes, as well as contributions to social 
insurance, retirement funds, and other similar in- 
surance. Because private insurance is almos! 
universal, a small amount is included for life i 
surance. Dues to organizations such as unions 
and business associations are also listed, and ther 
is an allowance for essential occupational expenses 
such as special clothing and equipment that th 
worker must provide. A small allowance is al 
made for contributions to churches, welfare ass 
ciations, and other philanthropic purposes. 

A description of this budget will shortly | 
available in detail, on request to the Bureau 
Labor Statistics, Department of Labor.  Actut! 
figures on the costs of the budget in each city wl 


also be available soon. 
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PROSPECTS MEAGER FOR HEAVY-TRUCK DRIVER JOB HUNTERS 


Field Now Crowded; Annual Openings Estimated at 25,000 


Job prospects for heavy-truck drivers are now 
poor, according to a recent survey made by the 
United States Employment Service. Demand for 
additional workers is modest; only a slight expan- 
sion is planned. Replacement needs are few. The 
field is now crowded with fully and partially quali- 
fied job-seekers, a great many of whom are veter- 
ans. Employment opportunities for new workers 
will continue to be limited for the next few years. 

Continued long-range uptrend in the use of 
heavy trucks for cargo transportation, however, 
may open up some 10,000 jobs annually, the survey 
disclosed. An 15,000 
hired to replace deaths and separations. Never- 


estimated more will be 
theless, neither expansion nor replacement needs 
are expected to absorb the present surplus of 
heavy-truck drivers. 
300,000 Employed 

Current employment of drivers of heavy trucks 
3 tons or more, including semitrailers and trail- 
300,000 


a considerable increase over prewar levels 


ers) is estimated to be between and 
350,000 
and somewhat above high wartime employment. 

Heavy-truck drivers are employed in many 
industries but are most heavily concentrated in 
trucking and warehousing for hire. The oceupa- 
tion is also important in construction, wholesale 
ind retail distribution, petroleum extraction and 
marketing, logging, sawmills, and in all types of 
mining and quarrying. 

Earnings are usually higher in over-the-road 
driving and for larger trucks as determined by 
capacity, gross weight, number of axles, or type 
of vehicle (truck, semitrailer, or trailer). Drivers 
on construction work and petroleum distribution 
often get top wages in the area for the occupation. 
Leographic differentials prevail in the usual pat- 
tern, with wage rates generally below the national 
werage In southern States and above in west coast 
Mates. Workers 


almost always have higher basic hourly or mileage 


covered by union agreements 


fates than noneovered workers. 
In local trucking, wages are generally computed 


by the hour, sometimes by the week, and oceasion- 
ally by the month. For over-the-road hauls, 
“rivers may be offered a flat sum for the trip or 
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may be paid by the hour, by the mile, or by a 
combination of both to allow for driving and other 
work duty. 

On the whole, earnings are high. Hourly rates 
for experienced workers are predominantly be- 
tween $1 and $1.50, although they range from a 
low of over $2. Weekly 


70 cents to a high of 





Earnings are high, but youth, strength, and expe- 
rience are demanded of heavy-truck drivers. 


take-home pay is strongly influenced by the hours 
worked and by provisions for overtime pay, which 
may begin anywhere from over 35 to 54 hours per 
to 10 hours per day. Weekly earnings 
run from $30 to $100, but fall most commonly 
between $40 and $65. 


week or 7 


Hours Irregular 

Hours range from 35 to 72 a week and may be 
highly irregular depending on the type of product 
carried, the distance of the haul, and the volume 
of business. 

Generally, only experienced drivers are hired. 
Veteran-applicants who have had only military 
experience are not usually considered fully quali- 
fied. Physical standards are high; age limits are 
usually between 21 and 40. Drivers are required 
to have enough mechanical ability to make minor 
emergency repairs on the road. 















Proposed 75-cent Minimum 
Would Help 1 in 10 

Although the 12,276,000 wage earners employed 
in manufacturing industries in July 1947 averaged 
$1.20 in straight-time hourly earnings, about 1% 
million workers, or 10 percent of the total, earned 
less than 75 cents an hour. 

Estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor showed that 
approximately half of these workers below the 
75-cent mark earned between 65 and 75 cents an 
hour. received the Fair Labor Standards 
Act minimum of 40 cents. 

The proportion of workers earning less than 


Few 


75 cents an hour reflects a progressive improve- 
ment in minimum In October 
1946, for example, 18 percent of the factory work- 


wage standards. 
ers earned less than 75 cents an hour, and 32 per- 
cent earned less than this amount in the summer 
of 1945. 

In the major durable-goods industries, such as 
iron and steel, machinery, and automobiles, few 
workers earned less than 75 cents an hour in July 
1947. Industries paying large groups of workers 
below 75 cents include lumber and timber prod- 
ucts, tobacco, leather, furniture, apparel, and goods. 

It is estimated that a minimum rate, 
which has received the endorsement of Secretary 


75-cent 


of Labor Schwellenbach, would increase the total 
manufacturing wage bill by 1 percent. 


Overtime Contracts 
Above FLSA Standards 


The Bureau of that 
most union agreements raise standards of over- 


Labor Statistics reports 
time pay above the minimum prescribed by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. More than 85 percent 
of the agreements require overtime pay at the rate 
of time and one-half for all work in excess of 8 
hours a day or 40 hours a week. 

Agreements in the west coast shipbuilding and 
Gulf coast ship-repair industries require double 
time after 8 hours daily or 40 hours weekly. In two 
industries, west coast longshoring and women’s 
clothing, premium rates are required for work 
under 8 hours a day or 40 a week. 

The BLS finding is based on a study of over- 
time and other premium pay practices in 437 agree- 
ments in force during the last half of 1946, affecting 
over 2 million workers in 31 manufacturing and 





nonmanufacturing industries. In addition to pre- 
mium pay requirements for daily and weekly 
overtime, the survey covers premium rates for 
lum 
pay for the sixth and seventh consecutive days of 


work on Saturday and Sunday as such, pren 


work, premium rates for production work on holi- 
days, pay for holidays not worked, and _ shift 
premium practices. 

The premium rate for Saturday work is time 


and one-half and for Sunday work is double time 
in about 80 percent of the agreements that specify 
premium rates for work on these days. Detailed 
information on premium pay provisions will! be 
found in the October 1947 issue of the A/onthly 


Labor Re vie Ww. 


Laws Cover Children 
During Christmas Work 

Christmas jobs for minors under 18 years of age 
must to State and Federal child labor 
standards, employers have been reminded by th 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
Department of The State labor 
standards apply wherever they are higher an 


conform 


Labor. child 
wherever the Federal law does not apply, such as 
in stores that do not produce or handle goods for 
shipment outside the State. 

Sixteen years is the minimum age for gener 
employment in establishments covered by th 
child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, while 14- and 15-year-old minors may | 
employed in a limited 
outside school hours only and under stringet 


number of occupations 
regulations. Children 14 and 15 years of age maj 
work in sales or clerical departments of reta 
stores, but they must be at least 16 if they wo 
in any department where goods are manufactur 
or processed. 

15-year-olds must lim 
8 hours a day 


Employers of 14- and 


their work to not more than 


40 hours a week when schools 


in Sessiol 


are not 
further, these young employees may not Wo! 
more than 3 hours a day on a school day or ! 
hours in a pay-roll week during any part of whi 
schools are in session. Such work may be do! 
only between 7 a. m. and 7 p. m. 

An employer can best protect himself from bit 
ing under-age minors by obtaining a work peril 
or age certificate for every minor who works ! 


him. These are usually obtained from local scho® 
authorities. 
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UNION NONCOMPLIANCE NO BAR TO SOME UNFAIR PRACTICES 


NLRB Says Affidavits Necessary to Compel Bargaining 


The National Labor Relations Board, in a 
series of decisions of which all but one were unani- 
has outlined its position on some of the 
eases pending with it before the Taft-Hartley 
law took effect August 22. 


mous 


The Board drew a sharp line between refusal-to- 
bargain cases and those involving other unfair 
labor practices. It laid down the policy that a 
union must comply with registration and affidavit 
requirements before the Board will order an em- 
ployer to bargain with it. But the Board will 
order an employer to cease or remedy other unfair 
labor practices, in cases pending before August 22, 
even if the union has not complied. 


Makes Two Decisions 


In two decisions involving complaints of em- 
ployer unfair labor practices issued before August 
22, the Board ruled that it had full power to 
remedy any violations whether or not the charging 
complied with the registration and 
affidavit requirements of the new law. However, 
the five-man Board 
declared that, as a matter of policy, it would not 


inion has 


na three-to-two decision, 


xercise this power to require an employer to 
argain with a nonecomplying union. 

The majority of the Board held that requiring 
memployer to bargain with a noncomplying union 
would, in effect, place the union in the position of 

newly certified bargaining representative—a 
position it could not attain under the new law 
rithout meeting affidavit and registration require- 
ents. The majority opinion was signed by Chair- 

wn Paul M. Herzog and Members James J. 
Reynolds, Jr., and J. Copeland Gray. 

The minority, consisting of Members John M. 
louston and Abe Murdock, declared that the 
should have ordered the employer to 
argain regardless of the union’s compliance or 
oeompliance. 

The case involved Marshall and Bruce Co., of 
Nashville, Tenn., a manufacturer and printer of 
ankbooks, and the Nashville Bindery Workers 
Union No. 83, Brotherhood — of 


dookbinders (AFL). The company was ordered to 


Board 


International 


ugain, but only if the union officers complied 
vith the law within 30 days. 
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In another case involving the United Steel- 
workers of America (CIO), which also had not met 
registration and affidavit provisions of the law, the 
Board unanimously ordered the Pioneer Electric 
Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., to reinstate one em- 
ployee with back pay and to cease discouraging 
membership in the steelworker’s union or any other 
labor organization. The Board found the com- 
pany had engaged in unfair labor practices by 
questioning employees as to their union affilia- 
tions, inducing them to withdraw from the CIO 
and join the AFL, and discharging one employee 
as a result of his union activity. 


Three Petitions Dropped 

The Board set another precedent when it dis- 
missed petitions of three unions for collective- 
bargaining elections because the unions had not 
taken any steps to comply with the registration 
and filing requirements of the law. 

The Board said it construed these provisions 
“as precluding it not only from initiating investi- 
gations after the effective date of amendments, 
but also from continuing investigations concern- 
ing representation which were pending before the 
Board when the amendments became effective.” 
The cases were filed by the United Steelworkers 
of America (CIO), the United Construction 
Workers, affiliated with the United Mine Workers 


(AFL), and the United Furniture Workers of 
America (CIO). The Board’s views were set 
forth in its order dismissing the steelworkers’ 


petition for an election among approximately 50 
workers of the Rite-Form Corset Co. at Sharon, 
Pa. 


A Woman’s Living Costs 


Latest estimate of the annual cost of the em- 
ployed woman’s budget for the District of Colum- 
bia, based on June 1947 retail prices, is $1,777.80, 
the Women’s Bureau reports. This budget is 
designed for a self-supporting woman worker 
without dependents and allows goods and serv- 
ices necessary for maintenance of health. The 
budget includes $414.36 for taxes, savings, and 
insurance and $1,363.44 for goods and services, 





19,306 Non-Communist Affidavits 
Received by NLRB 


On October 31, the dead line established by 
the National Labor Relations Board for the filing 
of non-Communist affidavits by labor unions, 
19,306 affidavits had been submitted, the Board 
announced, 

This did not include any affidavits by members 
of the United Auto Workers (CIO), but its locals 
are expected to add materially to the total follow- 
ing the decision to comply with the NLRB order 
at the UAW in Atlantic City in 
November. 

Almost 11,000 affidavits were filed during Octo- 
ber after the dead line was established. 

Of those received up to the end of October, 
13,320 were from AFL officers. These covered 
1,635 locals and 66 international unions. Affidavits 
were filed by 424 CIO officers, covering 77 locals 
and 14 international unions. 

Independent union officers filed 5,378 affidavits 
from 683 locals and 30 international unions. 

By November 25 the NLRB filings totaled 125 
Of the 


convention 


national unions and 2,176 local unions. 
national unions 70 were AFL and 20 ClO. 


7,407 Unions File Reports 
With Labor Department 

At the end of business on November 24, three 
months after the Taft-Hartley Act became effec- 
tive, 7,407 unions had filed organizational and 
financial reports with the Department of Labor. 

Under the act, unions wishing to institute action 
before the NLRB for purposes of holding elections 
and other phases of collective bargaining must 
first file with the Labor Department statements 
concerning their organizational structure, salary 
and other compensation paid the three principal 
union officers and other officers or agents receiv- 
ing $5,000 or more total compensation, assets of 
the union at the end of the last fiscal year, and 
other financial data. 

The 7,407 unions which filed these statements 
up to November 24 included 68 AFL international 
unions, 5,605 affiliated AFL unions, 12 ClO unions, 
321 affiliated CIO unions, and 1,208 independent 
unions, both parent organizations and affiliated 


locals. 








Women Workers 


in Federal Employ 


Though well over a million women were o1 the 
Federal pay roll during the war, by June 1947 
their numbers had dropped to 440,600, according 
to the United States Civil Service Comm 
Between June 1945 and June 1947, employment of 
women decreased by 60 percent, while that of men 
decreased by 23 percent. Total employment in the 
Washington, D. C., area is now lower than in 
December 1941, when the United States entered 
the war. The 1945-47 drop in employment in 
Washington represents a decline of 40 percent 
among women and a rise of 8 percent among men. 


sion. 


Weekly Earnings Rise to $50.97 
in Factories 

Average weekly earnings of the nearly 13 mil- 
lion workers in manufacturing industries edged 
upward in October to $50.97, slightly above th 
September record, the Bureau of Labor Statisties 
reported. 

In durable-goods industries, expanded opera- 
tions were reflected in a workweek which raised 
the general average to 40.5 hours. Increased 
overtime contributed to the slight rise of averag 
October weekly hours 


hourly earnings to $1.257. 
were exactly equal to last year’s average. Both 
weekly and hourly earnings have increased by 
more than 11 percent since October 1946, however 
with upward price movements offsetting the gains 
The workweek of 41.0 hours for durable-goods 
industries in October exceeded slightly that fo 
any month since the end of 1945. It represented 
a full hour increase over the summer months 
Except for a small seasonal decline in lumber, al 
of the hard-goods industry groups reported | 
longer workweek in October. 
Non-durable-goods industries 
workweek of 


maintained th 
September average 40.1 hours 
Some seasonal downturn in food industries wa 
offset by the gains in the textiles and appar 
groups. Scattered advances contr 
buted to a rise in average hourly earnings for tl 
whole to $1.73 


wage-rate 


soft-goods industries as a 
October. Weekly and hourly earnings have bee! 
rising at similar rates in both the durable 
non-durable-goods divisions. 
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HAWAII DEVELOPING ITS OWN SKILLED FORCE OF WORKMEN 
Apprenticeship Programs in Island’s Major Industries 


Hawaii is on its way to solve its skilled labor 
problem and to give its youth opportunities to 
become craftsmen, according to the Apprentice- 
Training Service, Department of Labor. 

Apprenticeship programs have been set up to 
develop craftsmen required in all of the Terri- 
tory’s major industries. These include skilled con- 
struction workers, automobile and airplane me- 
chanics, machinists, printers, millwrights, optical 
lens grinders, bakers, cosmetologists, and tailors. 

At the end of September there were in training 
443 apprentices and 132 employers with programs 
registered with the Hawaii Apprenticeship Council. 
Among these employers were nine Government 
agencies, including branches of the armed forces. 
In private industry there are both joint manage- 
and apprenticeship pro- 
grams. All programs registered with the Hawaii 
Council are adequate for the development of all- 
around craftsmen. 


ment-labor nonunion 


Construction Crafts 

Good progress is being made in expanding ap- 
prenticeship in the building trades, and Territorial 
joint management-labor apprenticeship programs 
fot seven crafts in the construction industry have 
been established. 

The history of the Hawaii apprenticeship pro- 
gram dates back to the inauguration of the Pearl 
Harbor program. After thousands of 
craftsmen were imported from the United States 
in 1940 and in 1941 by contracting companies 
working on building up Hawaii’s defenses, the 


defense 


attention of the Territory was brought to the 
heeessity for an organized, comprehensive ap- 
prenticeship program to train its own young 
people. 

Clifford B. Noxon, now a regional supervisor 
for the Apprentice-Training Service, was sent to 
Hawaii in February 1941 to give technical assist- 
ince in putting apprenticeship on a sound basis. 
later that year the Hawaii apprenticeship law 
"as passed! and the Hawaii Apprenticeship Council 
Was organized. Noxon by Emile 
L.R. Bilodeau, appointed this year as Territorial 
Representative of Hawaii for the Department of 
labor. The present representative of the Ap- 
Prentice-Training Service is Bernard P. Ney. 


was followed 
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Honolul idvertiser Photo 


These young men and women have received certifi- 
cates of completion of apprenticeship courses through 
the Territorial Apprenticeship Council. Pictured left 
to right, front row, are Lionel Ribellia, sheetmetal; 
Amy Noguchi, cosmetologist; Margaret Sakata, 
dressmaker; Alice Morita, tailor; Rikio Kanno, 
plumber. Rear row, left to right, Mitsuo Shimabuku, 
auto mechanic, Paul G. Iwai, auto mechanic; Abner 
N. Deane, Director, Territorial Apprenticeship Coun- 
cil; Richard K. Takasaki, electrician; Sheppard O. 
Halls, treasurer of Hawaiian Sugar Planters Associa- 
tion and member of the Territorial Apprenticeship 
Council; and John A. Owens, Chairman, Territorial 
Apprenticeship Council. 


Ney previously was in charge of the Pearl Harbor 
Naval Shipyard apprentice-training program for 
6 years. 


Management and Labor 


Abner N. Deane is director of apprenticeship 
for the Territory. The Hawaii Apprenticeship 
Council, equally representative of management 
and labor, is composed of the following: John 
Owens, Territorial representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, chairman; Claude F. Forbes, 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, 
Local 1186; Frank White, International Typo- 
graphical Union, Local 37; S. O. Halls, treasurer 
of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters Association; 
Arthur M. Rogers, owner of the Mercantile 
Printing Co., Honolulu, and George L. Yager, 
head of the sheet metal department of the Durant 
Irvine Plumbing and Sheet Metal Co., Honolulu. 











RHODE ISLAND CENTRE HELPS THOSE INJURED IN INDUSTRY 
Encouraged to Begin Early Flexing of Affected Muscles 






Workers injured on the job are receiving the 
best care that modern rehabilitation methods 
offer at the Rhode Island Curative Centre, the 
first institution of its kind functioning under 







State auspices in the United States. 
The aims, work, and accomplishments of the 



























































Centre are described in a pamphlet, The Rhode 
Island Curative Centre, recently issued by the § 
Rhode Island Department of Labor. The publica- \ 
tion contains many photographs of activities in 
the physical therapy and occupational therapy i 
departments. I 
Established in 1943 by the State legislature and ls 
placed under the jurisdiction of the Rhode Island A 
Department of Labor, the Curative Centre tl 
operates on a fund set up in the Treasury Depart- fo 
ment and derived from yearly fees collected from This man's arm nerves were injured. Helical springs re- he 
all insurance companies which write workmen’s store flexibility. Below, treadle and bicycle jigsaws 01 
compensation or employers’ liability insurance eet ankle, knee, and hip disabilities. we 
within the State, and from all self-insured ] th 
employers. ‘J els 
To be eligible for treatment every patient must j do 
be receiving workmen’s compensation for injuries 
sustained during employment, and in addition he > The 
must be referred to the Curative Centre by his = 
attending physician. The Centre is endeavoring = : int 
to make the full resources of modern medicine |} inal plo 
available to those injured in industry, to fill the + unc 
+ — bro 
—— }. 
= me, wag 
mov vidi 
ngh 
prot 
wag 
l4 
gap between knowledge and its practical appli the 
cation, and to offer opportunities for the growth ie 
of physical medicine. the 
Patients at the Centre are encouraged to begit * 
using injured muscles as soon as possible, and ie 
exercise equipment especially designed to restor et 
strength, coordination, and normal movement "ne 
provided for every type of injury. know 
Copies of this pamphlet may be obtained by liffer 
writing directly to Dr. John E. Donley, Medic JF 
This patient is using an apparatus for improving ex- Director, The Rhode Island Curative Centre, 2¥ liming 


Blackstone Boulevard, Providence, R. |. 


) dy 






tension of his injured fingers. 
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WAGE-HOUR BULLETIN INTERPRETS PORTAL-TO-PORTAL ACT 
Some Claims May Be Dropped, Compromised; Others, Pressed 


To serve as “a practical guide to employers and 
employees,”’ an interpretative bulletin explaining 
how the Fair Labor Standards Act is affected by 
the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947 has been issued 
by Wm. R. MeComb, Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour and Publie Contracts Divisions, De- 
partment of Labor, The bulletin may be obtained 
at the Divisions’ offices in Washington and in the 
yarious States. 

The approximately 20 million employees in 
interstate activities covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act—the wage and hour 
law—are most directly affected by the Portal 
Act, which was adopted May 14, 1947. More 
than 1,900 individual and group employee suits 
for back wages under provisions of the wage and 


commerce 


hour law’s minimum wage (40 cents an hour) and 
overtime pay (time and one-half after 40 hours a 
workweek) were on file throughout the Nation at 
the time the new act was adopted. Back wages 
claimed were estimated at more than 6 billion 
dollars. 


Three Provisions 

Included in the Portal Act are three provisions 
intended to achieve its purpose “to relieve em- 
ployers from certain liabilities and punishments 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. One deals 
broadly with existing and potential claims for back 
wages covering the period before May 14 by pro- 
viding that some employee suits be dismissed out- 
nght, with others permitted to be settled by com- 
promise. Another provision specifically affects the 
wage and hour law for the period beginning May 
l4. The third establishes a 2-year time limit for 
the filing of back-wage claims on and after May 
lf and, in some instances, limits claims covering 
the period before that date to 2 years or less. 

According to the bulletin, the Portal Act: (1) 
leaves unaffected what has been known under the 
wage and hour law as the “workday”’ 
fom “whistle to whistle’—and what has been 
known as “hours worked” within that period; (2) 
(ifferentiates between an employee’s “principal” 


the period 


tclivity, or activities, and those performed “‘pre- 
liminary” or “postliminary” to his “workday”; 


’ 


) does not affect an employer’s liability to pay 
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an employee for his “principal”’ activity, or acti- 
vities; (4) relieves employers of liability only as to 
those “preliminary” or ‘“‘postliminary”’ activities 
outside the “workday” for which payment is not 
provided by ‘‘contract, custom, or practice.” 


Legislative Debates 

Several guides suggested in the legislative de- 
Portal Act are referred to in the 
bulletin’s discussion of what constitutes “‘princi- 
pal” activities. It is pointed out that, while “any 
work of consequence performed by an employee 


bates on the 


for an employer, no matter when the work is per- 
formed,”’ must be included in determining a “‘prin- 
cipal” activity, or activities, it is necessary to give 
“due regard to generally established compensation 
practices in the particular industry and trade” 
concerned in each interpretation. The bulletin 
also holds that no one activity need necessarily be 
predominant over all other activities to be con- 
sidered a “principal” activity; an employee may 
be engaged in several “principal” activities. 
Furthermore, the bulletin explains, those activi- 
ties which are so closely related to a ‘‘principal” 
activity that they are an integral part of and are 
indispensable to the performance of the ‘“‘princi- 
pal’ activity, must be considered a part of the 
“principal” activity, or activities. 

The bulletin cites in this discussion the activi- 
ties of a lathe operator. He may oil, grease, or 
clean his machine, or install a new cutting tool at 
the beginning of his workday. The bulletin points 
out that such integral parts of the lathe operator’s 
over-all activities make them a part of his “‘prin- 
cipal”’ activity. 


Academy for Labor Arbitrators 


The National Academy of Arbitrators was 
formed in Chicago in September. Its purposes 
are to establish standards of integrity and com- 
petence adopt 
ethics, and promote understanding of arbitration 
of industrial Ralph T. 
Seward, president; Whitley P. MeCoy, Clark 
Kerr, and William R. Simkin, vice presidents, and 
Peter M. Kelliher, secretary-treasurer. 


among arbitrators, canons of 


disputes. Officers are 
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Television operators need the skills of both radio and mo- 


tion pictures. 


Center, Program director in a field broadcas?; left, operator 


controls Video transmission; right, sound operator. 


engineer checks cables in mobile unit. 
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TELEVISION EXPECTED TO Exp; 
New Statio 


Television will mean expanding employment 


portunities in both radio broadcasting and ng 


servicing, according to a study by the Occy 
tional Outlook Division of the Bureau of La 
Statistics. 


Though still in its infancy, television appa 


to be entering a period of rapid growth. Only eg 
television stations were operating in early Septe 
ber, but about 60 more had been authorized 
the number is expected to increase steadily, 
Since a station of this type requires a siz 
number of operators, many more than the ay 
AM or FM station, hundreds of specially tr 
television men are likely to be needed withi 
next year or two. These operators must hay 
unusually high degree of skill and technical k 
ledge and must take on-the-job training. > 
trainees are selected from the AM and FM 
erators; others come directly from radio and! 


vision schools. 


New Radio Job Openings 

The Federal Communications Commissio! 
issued construction permits for about 400 new 4 
stations and over 600 new FM facilities. | 
tically all the new stations will be small an 
all those authorized will be completed. \ 
theless the effect will no doubt be to create! 
hundreds of jobs for AM and FM _ operator 
ing the next year or two. 

Transfers of AM and FAI men to televisiol 
will, of course, create vacancies at AM and! 
stations. In addition, operators customaril) 
from low-power to high-power stations as 
gain experience, thus making room for neW 
at the small stations. The anticipated opel 
a large number of new AM and FX stations 
be a further source of job opportunities 
near future. It should be emphasized, he’ 
that many cities now have surpluses of | 
men seeking work, though some sections | 


country, particularly rural communities 


> ’ sral | 
local shortages of operators. If the Feder 
make ¢é 


munications Commission should 
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> EXPAMADIO-TYPE EMPLOYMENT 
Station—pSets, To Require Engineers, Servicing 


Jlovment afoposed changes in its licensing requirements, 

r: ‘and ra ; might further increase the number of men 

the Occufieking operator positions. 

iu of Lailn the servicing and repair field, television 
also creating good employment opportunities 

ision Apped r specially trained men in areas reached by tele- 


hh. Only egists, anywhere within about 50 miles of a tele- Reni Photos 


arly Septafkion station. In AM-FM repair work, highly Here are some of the 17 men required to “cover” a foot- 


thorized, ajmiled, experienced men should be able to find bail game in Griffith Stadium, Washington. 


eadily. openings in most areas in the future, but the 
res . SIZ asa Whole is overcrowded with inexperienced 
n the avenfiad inadequately trained repairmen. Favorable 
‘cially trimffportunities to start new businesses are likely 
ed withu e rare. 
— - increase Slowly 
echnical k 
raining, Saggever the long run, employment of radio and tele- 
and FM repairmen will probably tend to increase 
cadio and gy. About 90 percent of all families in the 
| States already have radios, but the pro- 
mis still rising and the number of sets per 
Vis increasing. It is estimated that over one- 


omission Gini of the Nation’s families now have two or 
it 400 neW ibn radios, nearly twice as many as in 1944. 
cilities. PiRadio ownership and the total volume of repair Overhang ramp devised and used to televise a pro foot- 
small an needed will be increased also by the antici- ball game. Below, a television interview is conducted dur- 
leted. Gel growth in population and number of house- ing a political meeting in Washington. 
fo create MBs, As television sets multiply, this will be 
operators Hitler factor contributing to the long-run ex- 
wn in employment of servicemen; television 
televisiol femuch more complicated and require more 
t AM ane @iieng than AM or FM receivers. In many 
stomarily Mis of the country, servicemen with television 
ations as ig Will have an increasingly important ad- 
m for ne¥ “Page in job-seeking and will tend more and 
pied open to replace men who can repair only AM and 
“\1 stations GR radios, 
rt unites study by the Occupational Outlook Division 
sized, hows all occupations requiring a technical knowl- 
uses of | of radio. It was undertaken because of the 
sections "RF itterest in this field shown by veterans and 
ununities, “HF young people. The Division will publish 
 Federt! port as one of the Occupational Outlook 


| make ‘issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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WOMEN IN WHITE-COLLAR JOBS STEADILY INCREASING 
Half in Clerical Work, Some Executives or Proprietors 


White-collar occupations are attracting more 
and more of the Nation’s women workers. The 
Women’s Bureau reports that in April 1947 about 
7% million women were in these types of jobs. 
They accounted for about half of all employed 
women and, as compared with 1940, represented 
a larger proportion of all women workers and also 
of all white-collar workers. 

A little over half of the 


workers are employed in clerical occupations, some 


women white-collar 


are proprietors, managers, or executives, and the 
rest are divided about evenly between saleswomen 
and professional women. 

Facts on the earnings of some white-collar 


women workers—those in office occupations in 
selected manufacturing industries 
compiled by the Women’s Bureau on the basis of 
data collected from employers by the Bureau of 


Among revealed were 


recent ly were 


Labor Statistics. facts 


these: 


Less Pay Than Men 

In 15 manufacturing industries in 1946, women 
clerk-typists and general clerks were found to 
average 78 cents an hour; stenographers, Grade A, 
99 cents; and stenographers, Grade B, 85 cents. 
Hand bookkeepers had the highest earnings, $1.08 
an hour; and file clerks, Grade B, the lowest, 71 
cents an hour. 

“Earnings of men in office occupations in these 
establishments have not been summarized as a 
whole, but examination of selected occupations 
in a few industries shows the familiar story that 
men are earning more than women,”’ the Women’s 
Bureau said. 

“These differences in earnings do not in them- 
selves indicate that the principle of equal pay is 
not applied, but they do indicate either that men 
are assigned to more skilled and higher paying jobs 
than women, or that men do get higher pay than 
women for jobs that are alike, or that both condi- 
tions prevail.” 

Among office workers in the machinery industry, 
men general clerks averaged $1.03 an hour com- 
pared to 80 cents for women. Men pay-roll clerks 
averaged $1.11 an hour compared with 92 cents 


for women, and men hand bookkeepers, the high- 
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est paid occupation, averaged $1.29 as compared 








with $1.12 for women. 
Discussing average hourly earnings of sales- 






women in retail stores, the Bureau said that such 






workers in general earn less than office workers in 





manufacturing establishments. Although data on 






earnings of saleswomen in retail stores are avail- 
able only for 1945 in cities of 100,000 and over, 
and some increases are known to have taken plac 







since that time, the Bureau believes a differentia] 







































{ 
in earnings still prevails. 
Women in Stores , 

In April 1945, women in clothing stores averaged - 
70 cents an hour, in department stores 60 cents ar 
hour, and in limited-price variety stores 46 cents 7 
Part-time workers in mercantile establisliments D 
received less per hour than full-time workers for 7 
comparable work, and women were paid less that cs 
men in similar occupations. ti 
Median salaries for teachers as reported by the os 
National Education Association for 1946-47 wer on 
about $3,064 per year in cities over 100,000 de 
$2,458 in cities 30,000 to 100,000; $2,229 in cities a 
10,000 to 30,000; $2,121 in cities 5,000 to 10,000 Dj 
and $2,044 in cities 2,500 to 5,000. 
The Bureau reports that a majority of the larg 
cities are following the principle of equal pay for 
men and women teachers. 
Lal 
ow 
Women Retaining Many hor 
: Lef 
Jobs in Heavy Industry Sos 
Women—460,000 of them—are keeping thos Et 
jobs in heavy industry they were introduced to “ 
during the shortage of male workers in the wal lot 
years. Em 
Actually, women now hold about one-fourth ¢ Mor 
all factory production jobs in the country. Th wa 
total in all factories is now 3,100,000, an imereas’ Loh 
of 800,000 since 1939, according to a study recently Dep 
completed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Seey 
The gain in women’s employment was abou Conn 
equally divided between the durable goods othe 
anc 





nondurable-gooe 





“heavy” industries and the 





industries, 
The greatest increase took place in radio # 










phonograph manufacturing. 
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FOUR LATIN AMERICAN OFFICIALS STUDY LABOR STANDARDS 
Under Secretary Morse Presents Them with Certificates 


Under Secretary David A. Morse of the United 
States Department of Labor has presented certifi- 
cates to government officials from four American 
Republies in formal recognition of their completion 
of courses of study with the Department’s Division 
of Labor Standards. 

Hernan Cousino Tocornal, Assistant Chief of 
Labor Inspection, Province of Santiago, Chile, 
completed a course in general labor law adminis- 
tration. Mario Bonilla Antillén of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and Social Security, Costa Rica, 
completed a course in general labor law adminis- 
tration with emphasis on child labor regulation and 
industrial safety. 

Ivo Botelho Villela, Safety Inspector, Division 
of Hygiene and Industrial Safety, National De- 
partment of Labor of Brazil, and Manuel Argudin 
Zarrabal, Chief of the Section of Inspection, Edu- 
eation, and Publicity for Industrial Safety, Na- 
tional Department of Labor of Mexico, completed 
courses in industrial safety, including techniques of 
enforcing safety regulations and preventing acci- 
dents. In Argudin’s absence, his certificate was 
accepted by William L. Connolly, Director of the 
Division of Labor Standards. 

“The training course which you have just com- 


Labor Standards Certificates 
awarded to four students of labor 
fom Latin American Republics. 
Left to right, Herman Cousino 
Tocornal, Santiago, Chile; Leroy 
E. Colby, U. S. Department of 
State; Ivo Villela, Safety In- 
spector, National Department of 
abor, Brazil; Mario Rodriguez, 
Embassy of Chile; David A. 
Morse, Under Secretary of Labor; 
Philip Kaiser, Office of Interna- 
tional Affairs, Department of 
Labor; Mario Bonilla Antillén, 
epartment of Labor and Social 
curity, Costa Rica; William L. 
Connolly, Director, and Gertrude 
Schermerhorn, Division of Labor 
Standards, Department of Labor. 


Lindley Photo 
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pleted,” said Under Secretary Morse in presenting 
the certificates, “is considered both by the United 
States Department of Labor and by the State 
Department, as one of the most significant con- 
tributions to mutual understanding between the 
United States and the other American Republics.”’ 

Mr. Morse expressed the hope that they were 
carrying home with them a picture of the people 
of the United States, our industrial processes, and 
our way of life that will promote friendly rela- 
tionships. 

The cermony was attended by Mario Rodriguez, 
Minister Counselor of the Chile Embassy; also by 
Roy Colby, Department of State, in charge of 
Training Program of Scientific and Cultural Co- 
operation, and by Gertrude Schermerhorn, who is 
in charge of the training program of the Division 
of Labor Standards, United States Department 
of Labor. 


ILO Conference in Brazil 


The second session of the Interamerican Con- 
ference on Social Security was held at Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, November 10 to 22. The first 
session was held at Santiago, Chile, in 1942. 





AFL Names Frank Fenton 
To Succeed R. J. Watt 


Frank P. Fenton, since 1939 director of organi- 
zation for the American Federation of Labor and 
long prominent in labor, government, and civic 
circles, has been named international representa- 
tive of the AFL. 

In this position, Fenton succeeds Robert J. Watt 
who died at sea last July while en route home after 
representing American labor at the International 
Labor Conference at Geneva, Switzerland. 

Born in Boston in 1895, Fenton has long been 
active in the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters. He was vice president, president, and an 
executive board member of the Boston Central 
Labor Union for 13 vears, president of the board of 
control of Boston Trade Union College, and New 
England Organizer for the AFL. 

At present Fenton is a member of the following 
boards: 

Consultant on Vocational Education, United 
States Department of Education; Labor-Manage- 
ment Advisory Committee, United States Depart- 
ment of Labor; Advisory Committee, Labor Ex- 
tension Service; National Planning Association; 
Citizens Food Committee and ¢ ‘ouncil of Economic 
Advisors to the President. 


Monthly Labor Review 
Appraises Employment 

The Monthly Labor Review for December 1947 
is a special issue devoted to the subject of employ- 
ment in war and peace. In a series of 10 articles, 
the issue presents an analysis of the changes in 
employment which occurred as the American 
economy moved from depression, to war, to 
reconversion and peacetime high employment. 

The analysis of employment changes during 
this period is presented in three phases. Part | 
discusses the war and postwar shifts in labor-force 
activity, employment on and off the farm, and 
changes in the occupational structure. Part II 
analyzes the effects of these shifts on specific 
groups in the working population, i. e., the younger 
and older worker, women, and Negroes. Part III 
points out the effects of conditions abroad on the 
employment situation in this country, including 
an analysis of labor-force developments in the 


Marshall Plan countries. 
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Incentive Systems 
Cover Third of Workers 

Nearly a third of the plant workers in ma:ufac- 
turing industries studied by the Bureau of abo 








Statistics during 1945 and 1946 were paid on an 






incentive basis. Piece-rate plans, nearly all based 






on individual output, were most common: such 






plans were reported by five of every six plants with 






incentive systems. 






Incentive methods were most widespread in the 






manufacture of apparel, where two of every thre 






workers were on an incentive basis. The textil 






group ranked next, about two of every five being 





incentive workers. About three-fourths of the ho- 





siery workers and about one in three workers in th 





manufacture of cotton, wool, and rayon textiles 






were on incentive. 
Although incentive workers typically earn mor 







than time workers in the same industry, the size of 
the differential varied from industry to industry 







Winslow Represents U. S. 
AT ILO Conference 

Three representatives from the United States 
left New York late in November to attend the 
103rd_ session of the Governing Body of the 
International Labor Organization in Geneva 
Switzerland. The session opened December 6 and 








ended December 15. 

Thacher Winslow attended the session as per 
sonal representative of Under Secretary of Labor 
David A. Morse, official United States Member 

Frank L. Fenton, appointed in November te 
succeed Robert J. Watt as international represent 
ative of the American Federation of Labor 
attended the session as a representative o 
American workers. Watt died at sea last July 
while enroute home from the Geneva Internationa 















Labor Conference. 






Charles Shaw, director of industrial relations 
for the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey, attende 
as a substitute for J. David Zwellerbach, America! 








employer representa: ve on the Governing Bod) 





Resolutions adopted at the Geneva Conferene 
last summer, the agenda for the 1949 Conferene 
and relations with other international organiai 
tions were among subjects before the Governing 









Body at the December session. 
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ILO LABOR INSPECTION CONVENTION FOLLOWS U. S. PRACTICES 
Deals With Industry and Commerce Stresses Enforcement 


The International Labor Organization’s con- 
vention on labor inspection, adopted at the Con- 
ference in Geneva, Switzerland, last June, is 
being transmitted to the ILO Governing Body 
and early in 1948 will be submitted to member 
states for adoption. 

The convention, which includes many practices 
now followed in Federal and State labor bureaus 
in the United States, stresses the importance of 
proper enforcement of labor laws as a guide to 
their effectiveness. 

Labor inspection long has been under considera- 
tion by ILO. In 1923 the fifth session of ILO was 
devoted entirely to it. The Conference at that 
which met with 
general approval, looking toward adoption of a 


time recommended standards 
convention, 

The convention adopted this year is in two 
parts. One deals with inspection in industry, the 
other with inspection in commerce. A member 
government may ratify the convention for indus- 
try without binding itself to the section relating 
to commerce. But if a government accepts both 
parts, the same standards apply to commerce as 
to industry. 


Mining Excluded 
Inspection for mining and transport regulations 
isnot included in the convention, because of special 
technical problems. 

The labor inspection convention and the accom- 
panying recommendations bring together princi- 
ples of administration stressed in this country 
wer many years by labor-law administrators. 
‘ate labor commissioners have cooperated on 
vveral occasions in the preparing questionnaires 
ealing The 
convention are 


labor inspection. 
included in the 


venerally incorporated in State procedure. 


with suggested 


ractices very 
They 
ko are incorporated in Federal procedure. Defini- 
ots Of a labor-inspection service which the rati- 
ying governments are asked to establish under 
‘he convention and recommendations include: 
The functions of a labor department include en- 
‘oreement of legal requirements, supplying of tech- 
cal information and advice to employers and 
‘orkers as to the most effective means of com- 


lying with such provisions, and bringing to the 
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attention of the defects or 


covered by law. 


agency abuses not 
There 


collaboration between the labor-inspection service 


should also be close 


and employer and worker organizations. 


Trained Inspectors 

The service should be under the direction of a 
public official. The staff should be recruited with 
sole regard to qualifications. Labor inspectors 
should be given adequate training for their duties. 
Both men and women should be eligible for ap- 
pointment. Services of technical experts and 
specialists in such fields as medicine, engineering, 
electricity, and chemistry should be readily avail- 
able. Inspectors are prohibited from having direct 
or indirect interest in the places of employment 
under their supervision. They are forbidden to 
reveal any manufacturing or commercial secrets or 
working processes which come to their knowledge 
in the course of any inspection. 

The convention provides that the staff shall be 
sufficient in size to secure effective discharge of 
the duties for which the inspection agency is 
responsible. All necessary expenses of inspectors 
met from funds. 
should be empowered to enter freely and without 


should be official! Inspectors 
previous notice, at any hour of the day or night, 
any work place liable to inspection; to question 
employers or employees, examine records, enforce 
posting requirements; and to take samples of 
substances required for analysis. 

The convention specifically provides that the 
labor inspectorate shall be notified of industrial 
accidents and cases of occupational diseases. It 
further establishes the principle of providing for 
legal proceedings against persons who violate or 
neglect to observe legal provisions, including the 
obstruction of labor inspectors in the performance 
of their duties. 


Indian Official Studies Here 

N.S. Mankiker, government adviser for the 
Union of India, has completed 2 months of study 
of the administration of labor laws in the United 
States under the auspices of the Division of Labor 
Standards, Department of Labor. 










PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE TO HELP DISABLED EVERY WEEK 
Leaders of Industry and Labor Organize 8-point Program 


Plans for year-round programs to place handi- 
capped persons in jobs followed quickly on the 
heels of a successful 1947 National Employ the 
Physically Handicapped Week. 
Members of the President’s 
NEPHW went to the White House on November 
4, where they afterward adopted an 8-point program 
for year-round activity. The President told the 
members of the Committee that ‘one of the most 
important things I can think of is the rehabilita- 
tion of impaired Americans and placing them in 


Committee on 


gainful occupations.”’ 

The President’s Committee, consisting of repre- 
sentatives of labor and industry, leaders of large 
national organizations, and private citizens, at its 
meeting approved recommendations of its plan- 
ning committee for the year-round stimulation of 
employer institutes, an investigation of the possi- 
bilities for use of community rehabilitation centers, 
collaboration with Governors’ committees, essay 
contests in the schools, expositions of the work of 
the handicapped, awards of merit to individuals 
making outstanding contributions in employment 
of the handicapped, a study of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws, and a study of schools for handi- 


capped persons. 


Admiral Melntire, Chairman 
Vice Admiral Ross T MelIntire, (MIC) USN, 
Retd., who had been designated by Secretary of 
Labor L. B. chairman, was 
elected to that position by the full committee. 
“Tt is a shameless waste of priceless national re- 


Schwellenbach as 


sources to keep millions of innocent men and 
women from using their unimpaired abilities for 
economic independence,’’ Admiral MelIntire told 
the Committee. 

Welcoming the Committee, Secretary Schwel- 
lenbach said that “America’s handicapped mil- 
lions need the understanding and cooperation of 
thinking men and women. It is essential,’’ he said, 
“to convince large and small employers of the great 
contributions made by the handicapped when 
properly placed in suitable jobs. The handicapped 
must be given new hope and confidence in their 
own latent ability. The public must accept par- 
tially disabling impairments as in no way altering 
the essential dignity of the individual.” 
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The Federal Interagency Committee on Em- 
ployment of the Physically Handicappec laid 














































plans for a meeting in December, when full results 
of the 1947 NEPHW are to be announced and r 
program for further activities developed. ¢ 

USES announced that preliminary figures for } 
placements of handicapped persons for the month t 
of October totaled 30,800. In October 1946, place- it 
ments totaled 29,300. F 
Seven Government Departments 

The Interagency Committee, which coordinated > 
the 1947 NEPHW activities, included the Depart- (h 
ment of Labor, the Federal Security Agency, th CI 
Department of Defense, the Department of Agr- 
culture, the Department of Commerce, the Vet- 
erans Administration, and the Civil Service 
Commission. The Disabled American Veterans 
the American Federation of the Physically Handi La 
capped, and the National Association for Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped are cooperating organi- Co 
zations. | 

Numerous States report that their State Inter- 
agency Committees, which follow the pattern o 
the Federal Interagency Committee, have made o fe 
are making plans for permanent year-roun | 
programs. st 

Early reports showed that the third annu Pres 
NEPHW was widely observed throughout th \ 
Nation. Statewide committees headed up Stat 
programs in more than two-thirds of the States ‘th 
Special programs were held in hundreds of com- las 
munities. lar 

The West Virginia Coordinating Committee fa ral 
Employment of the Physically Handicapped, in , 
preliminary report, said that October placements 0 rz 
the handicapped in the State ‘more than doubled ‘ar 
those of previous months. 

In a preliminary report from Ohio, it was él g 
phasized that the Ohio State Interagency Com @ o" 
mittee had formed committees in 92 communities th 
where there are local public employment offices CR 
Employer institutes were held in five Ohio cities ‘ 
Members of President’s Committee Wash 

‘ar, 





Federal Associate Members 

Hon. L. B. Sehwellenbach, Secretary of Labor 
Omar Bradley, Administrator, Veterans Administrat 
Hon. Oscar Ewing, Administrator, Federal Security 
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Secretary of Labor Schwellenbach 
took 115 members of the Presi- 
dent's Committee to the White 
House. President Truman praised 
their work and said it was of great 
importance. In the front row are 
the Secretary; Morris Frank of the 
Seeing Eye, Inc., Morristown, N. 
|, with his dog; the President; 
and Admiral Ross T Melntire, 
(MC) USN, Retd., Committee 


Chairman. 


Hon. David A. Morse, 
Harry B. Mitchell 


Under 
President 


jnistration ; 


Commissior 

Committee Officers 
Chairman: Vice Admiral 

R merican Red Cross. 


Ross T MelIntire, (MC) USN, 


Vice Chairman: Dr. Merle ] 


principal, N. Y. Institute for Education of the 


ssistants to Chairman: Paul A. Strachan and W. P 
leCahill 
Followi 
sted alphabetically by organizations they represent: 

Press and Radio 
Amer. Newspapers Publishers’ 
res.; Associated Negro Press, 
by Mrs. Alice B. Dunnigan: 
a., Ralph MeGill, ed.; 
Chester CC, Steadman, v. 
Field, publ.; Columbia 
ton, pres., rep. by Earl H 
Worth Star-Telegram, Forth 
Jr., ed.: Newspapers, 
res.; Internat’l 


‘ are Committee members and representatives 


Assoe., David W. Howe, 
Claude A. 
Atlanta 


Boston 


dir., 
Constitution, 


Barnett, 
Post Boston 


pres.; Chicago Sun, 


' , 
larshall Broadeasting System, 


rrank Star Gammons, v. pres 
Worth, Tex., J. M 
Gannett Frank Gannett, 
Faris, ed. in ch.: 
Kansas City, Mo., H. J. Haskell, ed., 
King; Louisville Courier-Journal, Barry 
gham Dailies News Mrs, 
sther Vai Mutual Broadeasting Co., 
Niles Trammell, pres., rep. by Gene Juster; Nat'l Assoe. 
ters, Judge Justin Miller, pres., rep. by Robert 
\. Richards; N.Y Howard A. 

San Franciseo Chronicle, Paul C. Smith, ed. 
sr, rep. by Vance Johnson; Marine 
Nash., D. ¢ Arch A. Mereey, ed.; Evening Star-Sunday 
‘tar, Wash., D. C., B. M. MeKelway, ed.; Nat’l Editorial 


soe, Charles P. Helfenstein, pres., 


News Service, Barry 
\ansas City Star. 
by James F, 
serv ice, 


pres.; Michigan 


Wagoner Tufty; 


rR 
Broadea 


. Times, Dr Rusk, assoc. 
and gen. 


Amer. Engineer, 


\ 


rep. by State Sen. 
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Secretary of 


Civil Service 


Ellicott, Md.; 
C., Josephus Daniels, pres 


P. G. Stromberg, of News an 
Raleigh, N. Washing 
Alexander P. Jones, ass’t to publisher; Washing 
Herald, Michael W. Fiynn, mg. ed.; Woor 
Woonsocket, R. I., Buell W. Hudson, publ 


Professional Groups 


Assoc. of Industrial 
Dr. Loyal A. Shoudy; 


(mer. 
Leigh Or Amer. Colleg 
Wallace M. Yater, gov 
Paul B. Mag 


surgical consultant, Veterar 


phy, ass’t see., rep. by 
Physicians and Surgeons, Dr 
LD. C.; Amer. College of Surgeons, Dr 
sec. and regent, ch. 
Amer. Fed. of the Physically Hand capped, lr 
Scott, sec.; Amer. Foundation for the P 
ped, Dr. Ira D. Seott, bd. mbr Amer. Hearir 

C. Stewart Nash, pres., rep. by Harry P. War: é 
Amer. Nurses’ Assoc., Ine., Ella Best, R 
rep. by kK] LaPerle, consultant 
search and statistics; Amer. Physiotherapy Assoc., 
Mildred Amer Public Healt \ss 
Dr. Reginald W. Atwater, exec. sec., rep. | 

Kline, Amer. Vocational Assoc., Ine., I 


Goodwill Industries of Amer 


hvsica 


Vv. pres.; 
exec. sec., rabeth 
l Ison, exec sec 
lloward 
tech. see 
Dennis, exec. see.: 
Oliver A. Friedman, exec. see.; 
and Disabled, N. Y., Col. John N 
Visiting Nurse Soe. of Wash., D. ¢ 


! e tor 
Bow 


Frances Shaffer; Kabat 


Herman 


Farill, pres., rep. by 
Kabat; Me 
iond H issey, ch 
Health; Nat'l Assoc 

Epilepsy, Ine., Mrs. Helen Clarke, exec 

Assoc . i 


Oliver Kineannon, bd 


Institute, 
Sch 


Occupational 


Karle 
mbr.; Nat’l Organiz: 


habilitation Correvont, 


» , j ' 
Physicians and Surgeo 


Amer. Cancer Soc., Harry A. Mut 


N., 


N. } 


Ml 


Smith, dir.; Instructiy 
, Gertrude H 
exec. dir.; Internat’l Soe. for Welfare of Cripples, Dr. Juat 
Mrs. 
Wash., D. C., Dr. 


Science Center, Wayne Univ., Dr. Rayn 


Kais 
lical 


at 











flealth Nursing, Ine., Louise Suchomel, rep. by Katherine committees; Amer. Nat’l Red Cross, nat’l hdqs., Was} 













Ott; Nat’l Social Welfare Assembly, Inc., Robert E. D. C., Col. Harry F. Thompson, admin. services to veter. 
Bondy, dir.; Nat’l Soc. for the Blind, Walter K. Handy, ans; Amer. Veterans Comm., Inc., Robert Carter, cir, ye; 
dir.; Nat’l Soe. for Crippled Children and Adults, Ine., affairs, rep. by Andrew Newman; Amer. Veterans of Wor 
Col. E. W. Palmer, pres.; Seeing Eye, Ine., Morristown, War II, Edgar C. Corry, jr., nat’l commander, rep, | 
N. J., Henry A. Colgate, pres., rep. by Morris S. Frank, Clarence Adamy; Assoc. Casualty & Surety Cos., N, } 
v. pres.; States Vocational Rehabilitation Council, Charles- John V. Grimaldi, dir. indus. service; B’nai B’rith, Fray 
ton, W. Va., F. Ray Power, pres. Goldman, nat’! pres., rep. by A. B. Kopplin, dir. nat. comn 
on Americanism, civie affairs; B’nai B’rith, Women’s § 
Labor Groups preme Council, Wash., D. C., Mrs. Irene D. Koenigsberger 
Amalgamated Assoc. of Street, Elec. Ry., and Motor Central Conference Amer. Rabbis, Rabbi Abraham J. Fe! 
Coach Empl. of Amer., A. L. Spradling, internat’! pres.; man, pres., rep. by Rabbi Gerstenfeld of Wash., D., ( 






Amalgamated Clothing Workers of Amer., Jacob Potofsky, 
Mrs. Esther Peterson; Amer. Fed. of U. S. Chamber 





gen. pres., rep. by 

































Labor, William Green, pres., rep. by Lewis G. Hines, legis. Chamber of Commerce of U.S., Earl O. Shreve, pres... rer 
rep., and Walter J. Mason; Brotherhood of Locomotive by R. D. Silverson, dept. of manufacture; Civit: bed 
Engineers, Thomas J. Harkins, ass’t grand chief eng. ; nat’l, Randall J. Hicks, chrmn., handicapped comm.; Con 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of mittee for Economie Development, N. Y., Paul G. Hof 
Amer., L. P. Lindelof, gen. pres., rep. by L. M. Raftery, gen. man, chrmn., bd. of trustees, rep. by H. H. Hugl 
sec.-treas.; Congress of Industrial Organizations, Philip Council of Jewish Federations and Welfare Funds. h 
Murray, pres., rep. by Frank L. Fernbach, CIO liaison H. L. Lurie, exec. dir., rep. by Eli Cohen, exec. of t 

rep.; Hotel and Restaurant Empl. and Bartenders Inter- Jewish oecup. council; Council of State Governments 

nat’! Union, Hugo Ernst, gen. pres., rep. by Charles Sands; Frank Bane, dir., rep. by Ted Driscoll, ass’t dir.; Disabk 
Journeyman Barbers, Hairdressers & Cosmetologists’ Amer. Veterans, Mildred W. Rice, nat. dir. pub. r : 
Internat’! Union of Amer., W. C. Birthright, pres., rep. by Federal Council of Churches of Christ in honor. Cineir | 
George MelKenn; Internat’! Assoc. Bridge, Structural and nati, Ohio, Charles P. Taft, pres.; Fed. of Reserve Officer . 
Ornamental Iron Workers, P. J. Morris, gen. pres., rep. by Assoe., Col. Melvin J. Maas, nat’l pres.; Fraternal Order 
Leslie L. Myers; Internat’! Assoc. of Machinists, H. W. of Eagles, John A. Abel, ch. auditor, rep. by Charles P 
Brown, internat’! pres., rep. by A. J. Hayes, gen. v. pres.; McCann: General Federation Women’s Clubs. Mrs. J oI 
Internat’! Typographical Union, Woodruff Randolph, Blair Buck, pres., rep. by Mrs. Sally Clagett, research dir 

pres.; Oil Workers Internat’l Union, ClO, O. A. Knight, Home Missions Council of North Amer., Ine., Edith I 

pres.; Order of Railway Conductors of Amer., H. W. Lowry, exec. see.; I. O. O. F., Sovereign Grand Lodg ( 
Fraser, pres., rep. by W. D. Johnson, v. pres. and nat’! Arthur C. Tiemeyer, sov. grand master; Kiwanis Inter " 
legis. rep.; Railway Employes’ Dept., Fred N. Aten, pres.; nat’l, Dr. Charles W. Armstrong, pres.; Liberty Mutu 
Railway Labor Executives’ Assoc., A. E. Lyon, exec. sec.- Insur. Co., Boston, Mass., Stanwood L. Hanson, ass’t 1 
treas.; Retail Clerks Internat’! Assoc., AFL, James A. Suf- pres., rep. by C. Harold Whittum of Philadelphia regions pa 
fridge, sec.-treas.; Textile Workers Union of Amer., Emil office; Lions Internat’l, Fred Smith, pres., rep. by Williar | 
tieve, gen. pres.; United Automobile, Aircraft, Agricul- Bird; Gray Manufacturing Co., W. E, Ditmars, pres pel 
tural Implement Workers of Amer., Detroit, Mich., Walter 

P. Reuther, pres., rep. by Ralph Showalter; United Theatre Group 7 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of Amer., Wm. L. Loew’s Theatre, Loew’s Capitol, Wash., D. C., ¢ arter 1 nM 
Hutcheson, gen. pres., rep. by O. Wm. Blaier, gen. rep.; sarron, div. mgr.; A. Harry Moore, couns.-at-law, 9 Mt 
United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Internat’l sergen Ave., Jersey City, N. J.; Nat’l Assoc. for Advanee- 4 


ment of Colored People, Walter White, see., rep. by Les 





Union, Max Zaritsky, pres., rep. by Marx Lewis, exec. v. 
pres.; United Mine Workers of Amer., John L. Lewis, Perry; Nat’! Assoc. of Manufacturers, Earl Bunting, pres 








pres., rep. by C. F. Davis, dir. safety div.; United Rubber, rep. by John M. Convery; Nat’l Catholic Welfare Con! Po: 
Cork, Linoleum and Plastic Workers of Amer., L. 8. The Right Rev. Msgr. Howard J. Carroll, gen. sec., re . 
Buckmaster, gen. pres., rep. by Thomas R. Owens, legis. by Rev. Paul A. Tanner, ass’t gen. see.; Nat’] Council Pla 
rep.; United Steel Workers, ClO, Philip Murray, pres., Catholic Women, Mrs. Henry Mannix, pres., rep. by Ma! p 






Donahue; Nat’l Farmers Union, James G. Patton, } 






rep. by John Brophy, dir. indus. councils, 









rep. by Russell Smith; Nat’l Grange, A. S. Goss, rep. ! - 

National Organizations Lloyd C. Halvorson; Nat’! Urban League, Julius IC 

Advertising Club of N. Y., Eugene 8. Thomas, pres.; Thomas, dir. dept. indus. rel.; Nat’] Women’s Trade U1 Unit 

Amer. Trade Assoc. Executives, William G. Hills, mg. dir.; League of Amer., Elisabeth Christman, sec.-treas.; In 
Air Transport Assoc. of Amer., Robert Ramspeck, exec. v. erick Stephens and Assoc., Ine., 215 E. 149th St., N. } 

pres.; Amer. Farm Bureau Fed., Edward A. O’ Neal, pres., Roderick Stephens; Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., ore 

rep. by W. R. Ogg, dir. Washington off.; Amer. Jewish 8. D. Patterson, pres.; Theatre Owners of Amer., Ted! Ist 





Gamble, pres.; Veterans of Foreign Wars, H. Hensi 
act. adj. gen., rep. by Jack Carter, nat’l empl. off. 





Congress, Rabbi Stephen 8. Wise, pres.; Amer. Legion, 
Ralph H. Labers, dir. employment and veterans preference 
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1946 One of Best 
Credit Union Years 


The annual survey of credit unions made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, 
indicates that these cooperatives had one of their 
most successful years in 1946. 

Largely because of high wages and scarcity of 
consumers goods, credit-union loans declined dur- 
ing the war years, but began a gradual upward 
climb in 1944 and 1945. Although the loans made 
in 1946 (290 million dollars) were still below the 
all-time peak of 361 millions in 1941, they showed 
a 37-percent increase as compared with 1945—one 
of the greatest relative gains ever recorded by the 
Bureau. 

Except in the depression year of 1932, credit- 
inion share capital and assets have increased 
steadily from year to year. This advance was 
ontinued in 1946, with an aggregate increase of 
over 50 million dollars. At the end of the year, 
credit-union assets amounted to nearly half a 
billion dollars. 

Net earnings ($9,915,872) exceeded those of any 
vear since 1942. From these earnings, over 7 mil- 
on dollars were returned to members in dividends 
mn share capital. 

These credit associations, composed for the most 
part of industrial workers, had a combined mem- 
bership at the end of 1946 of slightly over 3 million 
persons. This represented an increase of about 6 
percent 
since 1941. A reversal of the declining trend in 


the first increase in membership shown 


otal number of associations also took place in 


> 


46, the 1-percent gain raising the figure to 8,973. 


Postwar Manufacturing 
Placements Increase 


Placements of workers in manufacturing indus- 


ines by the public employment service are running 
mich higher than before the war, according to 
Chited States Employment Service figures. 

In 1946, placements in manufacturing were 
wore than three times as high as in 1940. For the 
Wt 9 months of 1947, although somewhat below 
those of the comparable period in 1946, they were 
‘ill far ahead of those in prewar years. 

During calendar 1946, the 1,800 local public 
uployment offices reported, 40 percent of their 
acements were made in manufacturing. In con- 
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trast, slightly less than 20 percent of total Em- 
ployment Service placements for 1940 were in 
manufacturing. 

The ¢ 1940 to 1946 
types of manufacturing, but the greatest increase 


ains from occurred in all 
Was in iron and steel, which rose more than fivefold. 

Food and kindred products, furniture, machin- 
ery (including electrical), and nonferrous metals 
showed fourfold increases, while placements in 
textiles, lumber, chemical, and transportation 
equipment doubled. 

Transportation and public utilities placements 
had a threefold gain; placements in mining and 
government more than doubled. Placements in- 
creased in all other major industrial categories 


except service industries. 


Leather Workers 
Average $1.15 Hourly 


Earnings of leather tanning and finishing work- 
ers in the United States averaged $1.15 an hour 
on a straight-time basis in January 1947, accord- 
ing to a Bureau of Labor Statistics survey. Only 
one-tenth of the industry’s workers received less 
than 85 cents an hour and one-ninth were paid at 
least $1.50. 

Separately, 
representing one-tenth of the industry’s workers, 


men averaged $1.17, while women, 
averaged 97 cents. Among the key occupations 
studied, machine stakers had the highest hourly 
earnings, an average of $1.46. At the other ex- 
treme, only three jobs--watchmen, 87 cents: 
janitors, 89 cents; and hand truckers, dry work, 
96 cents— averaged less than $1 nationally. 

Three regions with over four-fifths of the work- 
England, the Middle 
Atlantic, and Great Lakes, had respective average 
$1.14, $1.12 an hour. 
Wages in the leading tanning centers of these 


ers in the industry, New 


earnings of $1.26, and 
regions ranged from the Milwaukee average of 
$1.09 an hour to $1.42 in Gloversville, N.Y. Earn- 
ings were highest in sheepskin glove leather and 
lowest sole and belting leather. 


Gas Pay Averages $1.17 

Workers employed in privately operated gas 
utilities, exclusive of office departments, in cities 
with populations of 75,000 or more earned $1.17 
an hour on a straight-time basis in January 1947, 
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LABOR U. S. A. 





During the bitter union-employer struggle of 
1873-83, the union movement became involved 
in an internal contest over its own organizational 
structure. The issue was whether Nation-wide 
organization should be based on direct affiliation 
of local unions and city councils, regardless of 
trade lines, or on existing trade-unions. 

Direct local affiliation, which had been tried 
unsuccessfully several times, was championed by 
the Knights of Labor, founded by Uriah 8. Stevens 
in 1869 as a local union of Philadelphia garment 
workers. 

For some years, the Knights of Labor functioned 
as a secret society, because, as one labor leader 
said, ‘‘a great deal of bitterness was evinced against 
trade-union organizations, and men were black- 
listed.” 

Membership in the Knights of Labor was esti- 
mated at 10,000 in 1879. By 1886, a Nation-wide 
membership of 700,000 was claimed. The first 
general assembly was called in 1878 and Stevens 
was elected Grand Master. However, he resigned a 
short time later and was succeeded by Terrence 
V. Powderly. 

The Knights stressed educational and political 
methods and had as a broad aim a cooperative 
society. Their program called for the 8-hour day, 


equal pay for women, abolition of convict and 
child labor, public ownership of utilities, and the 


establishment of cooperatives. 


Gould Strike Prestige 


Though a successful, but severe, strike against 
the powerful Gould railway system brought the 
Knights particular prestige, leaders who favored 
the processes of collective bargaining clashed with 
those committed to political means. 

Meanwhile a new organization devoted to higher 
wages and better working conditions had stepped 
into the picture. Led by Samuel Gompers and 
Adolph Strasser of the Cigar Makers’ Union, six 
prominent craft unions——cigar makers, printers, 
iron and steel workers, molders, carpenters, and 
and a variety of other labor groups 
1881 and established the 


glass makers 
met in Pittsburgh in 
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—Rise of the AFL 


Federation of Organized Trades and Labor Unions 
They had 45,000 members at the start. 

In 1886 several large craft unions broke away 
from the Knights, which refused to respect their 
jurisdiction, and, meeting at Columbus, Ohio, 
founded the American Federation of Labor. The 
F. O. T. L. U., which was holding a convention it 
Columbus, amalgamated with the new group 
Gompers was elected the first president of the 
American Federation of Labor, a position whicl 
he held continuously with the exception of | year, 
1894-95, until his death in 1924. 

From its original membership of about 138,000 
the AFL doubled its strength in 12 years. Until 
1890, rivalry with the Knights continued an 
frequent efforts to effect working agreements 
failed. The Knights reported only 100,000 mem- 
bers in 1890 and thereafter ceased to be an influer- 
tial factor in the labor movement. 


Growth of AFL 

In the three decades starting in 1890, the Amen- 
can Federation of Labor grew and consolidated its 
position as the principal federation of American 
unions. From 1900 to 1904, membership ros 
rapidly from 500,000 to a million and a half. By 
the outbreak of World War I, two million Amer: 
can workers were in the AFL. During the war 
years, membership again rose rapidly, reaching 
more than 4 million in 1920. 

During this entire period, between 70 and § 
percent of all union workers were in the AFL. Thi 
most important unaffiliated groups were the fou! 
“railroad brotherhoods” which usually maintaine 
friendly relations with the AFL affiliates 

Prior to World War I the principal union gail 
occurred in coal mining, railroad, and_ building 
trade-unions. 

The labor movement’s development as an I 
fluential national economic group did not tx 
place without opposition. In the 1890’s the ne 
large corporations which had appeared on the 
economic fought efforts 
unionization of their employees. 

(“Labor U. S. A.-Renewed Industrial (om 
flict’’ next month.) 
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Some Current Bulletins 


General Statement as to the Effect of the Portal-to-Portal Act of 1947 on the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938; Title 29, Ch. V, Cade of Federal Regulations, Part 
790—interpretative bulletin issued by the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions. Outlines and explains the major provisions of the Portal Act as 
they affect the application to employers and employees of the provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. Covers liability of employer, effect of Portal Act 
on determination of hours worked, periods within the “workday” unaffected, 
and other provisions relating to activities engaged in by employees on or after 
May 14, 1947. Also deals with defense of good faith reliance on administrative 
regulations, restrictions and limitations on employee suits, and provisions 
relating to activities engaged in by employees before May 14, 1947. 38 pp. 
Copies supplied without cost upon application to the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions, Labor Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


To Secure These Rights; the Report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 
Discusses the American civil rights record and the Government’s responsibility 
in securing the rights; gives the Committee’s recommendations. 178 pp. $1. 
Outline of Occupational Disease Control Through Engineering—DLS Bulletin 
No. 83. A practical guide for use of inspection personnel of State labor depart- 
ments, safety committees in labor groups, and safety engineers in private 
industry. 48 pp. No sales copies. 

A Guide to the Prevention of Weight-Lifting Injuries. A Spanish translation of 
DLS Special Bulletin No. 11. Reviews in Spanish the causes and recommen- 
dations for practical methods of eliminating injuries resulting from manual 
lifting and carrying. Illustrated with photographs and charts. 21 pp. No 
sales copies. 

State Labor Legislation in 1947. A reprint from the Monthly Labor Review of 
an article by Alfred Acee of DLS. Summarizes the labor laws on industrial 
relations, safety and health, and workmen’s compensation that were passed 
in 1947 in 44 States. 8 pp. No sales copies. 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are sup- 
plied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the Information Office, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money. 

Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to Superintendent of Documents. Currency sent 
at sender’s risk. 





The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
arly every month, reports and summarizes 


news about labor and government, for the : ‘ ; “7 
use of labor and management, in news | into a few simple words, which tell inter- 


magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic | ested people what we are doing and 
and international labor news. studying, the Bulletin will do a good job 
Send your subscription today for the for the Department, and for the people.’’ 
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